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The Price of Culture 


MR. ERNEST BETTS, SHOW CRITIC OF THE 
Daily Express, is worried about the 
activities of the Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts. 

C.E.M.A. is at present backing a 
number of West End plays. They are 
running to capacity, and they are free 
of entertainment tax. 

Which of these facts worries Mr. 
Betts the more is not altogether clear, 
but he asserts (1) that the tax con- 
cession puts commercial managements 
at a disadvantage ; (2) that it is 
liable to abuse; (3) that the theatre- 
going public does not benefit. 

Firstly, there is nothing to stop 
commercial managements from putting 
on plays of cultural value if they think 
they are Box Office and disposing of 
the profits in any way they wish. 
Profits of a C.E.M.A.-backed company 
must be used as C.E.M.A. directs. 

Secondly, we agree that there should 
be some form of control, independent 
of C.E.M.A., to prevent exploitation of 
the tax-concession to ‘‘ non-profit mak- 
ing concerns” (although there is the | 
danger that such a control might evolve 
into a discriminatory censorship). 

The third point is very debatable; 
and it does not appear that Mr. Betts 
has chosen the best argument to sup- ,. 
port it. 

He says (Daily Express, July 3rd): 
“* Tn going to see a tax-free production, 
the profits of which are applied to the 
next production, the playgoer con- 
tracts himself in advance to a play he 
may not want to see.” 

So the playgoer, a shrewd, calculat- 
ing man of business, would rather see 
his money go to the Government in 
taxes, than to a concern which. might 
use it to produce another play which 
he may not like ? 

By the same argument, in going to 
see a commercial production, the profits 
of which are applied to the upkeep of 
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the impresario’s third-best mistress, 
the playgoer contracts himself in 
advance to approve her taste in caviare 
and oysters ! 


Is the playgoer, then, to demand a 
statement on the possible disposal of 
his money before he hands it over to 
the box-office? 


Yet Mr. Betts’ argument cannot be 
disposed of merely by reducing it thus 
to absurdity, for the sole reason that 
it appears in the Daily Express, the 
avowed champion of the Small Farmer, 
the Small Shopkeeper, the Little Man, 
the Individualist. 


C.E.M.A., it appears, is nauseous to 
the Beaverbrook nose because it smacks 
of Government control, of State Aid, 
of interference with the right of 
individuals to gain and dispose of 
profits in whatever way they chose. 


Is it so unfair that the non-profit- 
making, educational productions which 
are sponsored by C.E.M.A. should be 
free of entertainment tax ? Would the 
present C.E.M.A. productions have 
been put on but for C.E.M.A. support? 
Such plays as The Russians, They Came 
toa City, The Moon is Down ? 


Because commercial managements 
would not give us such plays, because 
the commercial theatre could not fulfil 
the cultural needs of our people in the 
most critical days of the war, C.E.M.A. 
was born; and it has flourished because 
it has succeeded where commercialism 
ailed. 

It seems that the commercial mana- 
ger, like Wilde’s cynic, knows the price 
of everything and the value of nothing. 


The tone and the intent of Mr. 
Betts’ prominently-displayed articles is 
summed up in the heading to one of 
them: ‘* What Price Culture ? ” 


He does not answer the question, 
but he writes: “‘ A few months ago, 
C.E.M.A. was spending thousands of 
pounds on Shakespeare and _ other 
productions in mining and industrial 
areas, frequently at a loss. 


“It is only recently that a profit has 
been made.” 


What a pity, Mr. Betts. Perhaps the 
people are begivning to learn the 
Price of Culture. 
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William Blake 


Franee 


‘© Hear, O Heavens O France, the voice of the people arising from valley and hill 
O’erclouded with power. Hear the voice of valleys, the voice of meek cities 

Mourning oppressed on village and field, till the village and field is waste. 

For the husbandman weeps at blights of the fife, and blasting of trumpets consume 
The souls of mild France: the pale mother nourishes her child to the deadly slaughter. 


When the heavens were seal’d with a stone, and the terrible sun clos'd in an orb and the moon 

Rent from the nations, and each slar appointed for watchers of mght, 

The millions of spirits immortal were bound in the ruins of sulphur, heaven 

To wander enslav'd: black, deprest in dark ignorance, kept in awe with the whip 

To worship terrors, bred fron: the blood of revenge and breath of desire 

In beastial forms, or more terrible men; till the dawn of our peaceful morning, 

Till dawn, till morning. till the breaking of clouds, and swelling of winds, and the universal 
voice 

Till man raise his darken’d limbs out of the caves of night: his eves and his heart 

Expand. 


Then the valleys of France shall cry to the soldier: ** Throw down thy sword and imusket, 
And run and embrace the meek peasant.” Her nobles shall hear an shall weep, and put off 
The red robe of terror, the crown of oppression, the shoes of contempt and unbuckle 

The girdle of war from the desolate earth: then the priest in his thunderous cloud 

Shall weep, bending to earth, embracing the valleys, and ulting his hand to the plow 
Shall say, ** No more I curse thee: but now I will bless theee: no more in deadly black 
Devour thy labour: nor lift up a cloud in thy heavens, O laborious plow, 

That the wild raging millions, that wander in forests, and howl in law blasted wastes, 
Strength madden’d with slavery, honesty bound in the dens of superstition, 

May sing in the village, and shout in the harvest, and woo in pleasant gardens 

Their once savage loves, now beaming with knowledge, with gentle awe adorned, 

And the saw, and the hammer, the chisel, the pencil, the fen and the instruments 

Of heavenly song sound in the wilds once forbidden, to teach the laborious plowman 
And the shepherd, deliver'd from clouds of war, from pestilence, from night-fear, from murder 
From falling, from stifling, from hunger, from cold, from slander, discontent and sloth 
That walk in beasts and birds of night, driven back by tne sandy desert, 

Like pestilent fogs round cities of men; and the happy earth sing in its course, 

The mild peaceable nations be opened to heaven, and men walk with their fathers in bliss. 


Uniry THEATRE 


FIRST LONDON PRODUCTION OF 
THE FAMOUS SPANISH PLAY 
FUENTE OVEJUNA 
(The Village of “‘Sheep Spring”’) 
by 
LOPE DE VEGA 


MEMBERS 
EUS. 5391 


AND VAP PIL DATES? SO NiRy 


Thursday to Sunday, 7.30 p.m. 


Notes and Comments 


Solid Fare 


A BATTLE HAS BEEN WON AGAINST THE 
high-ups who decided (without con- 
sulting the peoples) that they wanted 
their books, piays, films and music to 
be of the lightest, and most relaxing 
character possible. 

They forgot that a People’s War is 
waged on all fronts, and that to give 
us what Stalin called ‘‘ the spirit to 
bear arms’? more solid fare is needed 
as well as leg shows, slick Hollywood 
comedies and nostalgic slush. 

If we take a look at the West End 
to-day we can see how iar we have come 
in the last two years. [t is difficult to 
remember a time when so many plays, 
films and concerts of quality have been 
offered us. 

Moliére, Congreve, ‘Turgenev, 
Shakespeare, these are some of the 
names which blaze on the posters and 
draw huge crowds. 

As well as classics there are modern 
plays like Watch On The Rhine, by 
Lillian Hellman, They Came to a City 
Dyas eeriestiey,;, The doon. 1s 
Down, by John Steinbeck-—plays which 
do not take us into a world of south sea 
island fairy tales but inspire and en- 
courage us to fight fascism. 

The Russians, by Konstantin 
Simonoy is the first Soviet play of this 
war produced in this country. It’s a 
fine play, and as M. Maisky told the 
cast, it will go a long way towards 
strengthening friendship with our 
Soviet allies. 

The Old Vic, not content with two 
West End theatres (it is the Old Vic 
Company which is producing The 
Russians) is presenting ballet in 
Victoria Park during the Folidays at 
Home. 

Aud popular demand has forced the 
‘‘ proms”? season to be extended to 
nine weeks. 


P.O.L.U. Sponsor 


Lyven inore exciting aie the develop- 
ments in the Trade Union movement. 
The Post Office Engineering Union 1s 
a recognised sponsor of concerts at the 


Albert Hall with Britain’s most famous 
orchestra, the London Philharmonic. 

Borough Councils have become im- 
presarios for the summer charged with 
the cultural as well as the physical 
welfare of their townspeople. 

In Wigan, the townspeople signed a 
petition requesting the mayor to invite 
the Old Vic Company to come and 
play there with the result that for 
one week Othello replaced the usual 
roadshow, and turned out to be ‘‘ box 
office ”’ after all. 

Can you imagine going to a per- 
formance of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler (let 
alone acting in it) at ten thirty in the 
morning ? But workers in R.A.F. hostels 
can, and performances have been given 
under the auspices of C.E.M.A. and 
arranged especially for the night shift 
to packed and enthusiastic audiences. 

Solomon plays Chopin in a factory 
canteen full of unskilled workers and 
recelves an ovation greater even than 
that which had been given to the top- 
line variety stars who had preceded 
him. 

And following C.E.M.A. visits, fac- 
tury after factory organise play-reading 
societies, which in many cases are 
rapidly transformed into play-pro- 
ducing societies. In R.O.F. factories 
full time Drama Directors are being 
appointed to serve the needs of groups 
of factories. 

Parallel with these drama groups, 
choirs, concert parties, orchestras, all 
organised by the workers themselves 
are developing. 

In Scotland there is the Merlin 
Concert Party, composed of aircraft 
workers, who hurriedly get out of their 
overalls to go round to hospitals and 
help to entertain wounded servicemen. 


British Drama League 


The British Drama League has now a 
small practice theatre at its Fitzroy 
Square premises. Seating seventy, it 
has a stage with a playing area thirteen 
feet wide and seventeen and a half feet 
deep, with a fifteen foot proscenium 
opening, Electric and sound equipment 
are excellent. 

A sign of the times was that the 
opening performance, presented before 
a distinguished audience, including 
Mr. Chuter Ede, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education 
(who gave the new venture his official 
blessing) was given by members of 
London Youth Clubs. What a joy it 
wes to hear the parts of two workers 
spoken in genuine Hoxton Cockney in 
place of the thin Kensington whine 
which used to pass in amateur dramatics 
for London’s natural dialect. 


E.N.S.A. 


It is good to learn that our stars are 
at last going to be allowed to entertain 
the boys in the Front Line in Africa. 
Among the first togoare Leslie Henson, 
Vivienne Leigh, and that great Negro 
artist, Josephine Baker. 

Not enough publicity has been given 
to the work that E.N.S.A. artists have 
been doing in the Middle East. Thirty- 
eight mobile companies performing 320 
shows a week, sometimes under fire, 
always under difficulties, not to mention 
a great deal of personal discomfort for 
the artists, is no mean achievement for 
the organisation and a real credit to 
the personnel. 


A.G.T Forward 


The Association of Cine Technicians, 
always tothefore in democratic activity 
(it has recently passed a _ resolution 
demanding the lifting of the export ban 
on the Daily Worker), held a conference 
in June to which representatives of the 
Allied Governments, and M.O.I. 
Films Division were invited. 

What for? To discuss the contribu- 
tion the film industry can make towards 
ensuring the success of the second front. 

One item on the agenda was the 
films needed for the home front, 
another the films needed for the occu- 
pied countries as they are liberated 
from the invaders. 


Thanks, NERO. 


Our congratulations go to Nero, not 
the man who fiddled while Rome was 
burning, but to the North Eastern 
Regional Orchestra which entertains 
the workers and fighters in North-East 
England. 

After two years of struggle, it is 
established under its conductor and 
manager, Edward Clark, as not only 
a musically fine orchestra, but a true 
peoples’ orchestra. 

With its enthusiastic 120 members, 
some workers in factories and. mines, 
some housewives, some professionals, 
some amateurs, it fills Newcastle’s City 
Hall at its monthly concerts of the best 
popular classical music. 

{t is run by a democratically elected 
Council and in between its monthly 
concerts, visits neighbouring towns. 

The conductor, Edward Clark, has 
many times visited the U.S.S.R., and 
has a high opinion of Soviet orchesivas 
and soloists. When he was asked if they 
ever ‘* played down ” to their audiences 
he said, simply: ‘‘ Down? The Soviet 
people have never heard of such a 
word.” 
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by ‘Robertus’ 


times. 


Dan Leno 


stagnate.” 


IF IN THE SIXTIES OF LAST CENTURY 
you had gone to the music hall you 
might quite well have heard a song 
called The Daily News, of which the 
words ran as follows:— 

As through this precious world you 

StCEL, 

This bit of counsel take from me; 

Don’t you believe all that you hear, 

And only half of what you see. 

The Standard, Star or Telegraph 

Of what’s going on give their own 

views; 

But at their information laugh— 

Pll tell you what’s the daily news. 
Then came the chorus :— 

The newspapers are all my eye, 

So don’t the Times or Sun peruse 

Just listen to me, and Ill try 

To tell you what’s the daily news. 

The most telling of the succeeding 
verses went thus:— 

The daily news is this, my boys--~ 

The rich get richer every day, 

Monopolising all life’s joys, 

While the poor the piper have to pay. 

French cooks and tailors for the 

great, 

Vor the small, hard fare, and oft no 

shoes; 

And hundreds forced to emigrate— 

That’s bona fide daily news. 

In those days the music-hall had not 
become the Palace of Varieties, it was 
in the grip of so monopoly, and its 
patrons were almost exclusively drawn 
from the working class. 

Very often the seniiments sung in the 
music-hall of last century were reac- 
tionary in the extreme; the music-hall 
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British Musie Hall 


“One does not wish the music-hall to return to its 
past—that would be impossible, but for it to 
march forward evolving new forms that fit the 
What it has been doing is merely to 


singer of those days could make no 
claim to form public opinion, but it 
could justly be claimed for him very 
often that he interpreted it correctly. 
The music-hall of last century could 
produce its nonsense songs, like Ta-Ra- 
Ra Boom-De-Ay; its hearty comic song, 
such as Up and Down the City Road; it 
could commemorate social develop- 
ments, as in Daisy Bell. 

When the Great MacDermott sang 
“We don’t Want to fight, but by 
Jingo if we do” he coined a phrase 
which has come to be part of the 
language. The word Jingo had no 
meaning prior to that song; to-day it 
has a universal, if sinister, meaning 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

The ‘‘ Jingo”’ song was quoted in 
the Paris Figaro, which translated the 
refrain as ‘“‘ Nous ne voulons pas la 
guerre, mais, par Dieu! si nous 
combattons,”’ to which was added the 
explanation that in translation it was 
impossible “‘a arriver a la sauvage 
energie de |’original.”’ 

But long before the word had ever 
been heard, jingoism combined with 
radicalism was being heard in the 
Halls, as witness Jenny Hill’s famous 
song, If I Only Bossed the Show, one 
verse of which ran:— 

‘““T'd wake men from their torpor, 

and every foreign pauper 

That helps to make the sweater rich, 

and wages always low 

I’d send aboard a ship, sir, for an 

everlasting trip, sir, 

And a chance give to the, English, 

if I only bossed the show-” 


Jenny Hill was known as The Vital 
Spark, and when she sang that song, 
how the audience would stand and 
cheer. The philosophy was crude, but 
it would be folly to deny that it 
reflected the views of countless working- 
class Britons in that era. 

The music-hall had many moods. 
On occasion its humour could be quite 
sardonic, of which I know no better 
example than Charles Coborn’s hit: 
Bill Sloggins, which was prefaced by 
the following dialogue :— 

‘Say, Jack. ’Ave you “eard the 
news ? Bill’s cut ‘is wife’s froat.”’ 

‘ N@ietAvences a 

‘Masi 

‘* Well, ’e warn’t a bad sort, arter 
all, warn’t Bill, when you knew ’im.” 

At which point the orchestra would 
strike up, and Charlie would sing :— 

‘¢°’s all right when you know ’im, 

But ’e’s angry when ’e’s vexed. 

’E’ll black your eye one minute, 

But ’e’ll stand a pint the next. 

°E wouldn’t ’urt a baby, 

*E’s a pal as you can trust; 

’E’s all right when you know ’im 

But you’ve got to know ’im fust.”’ 

The music-hall could be sentimental, 
as in Leo Dryden’s Miner’s Dream of 
Home, but it could also produce real 
sentiment, of which there is no truer 
example than the song with which 
Albert Chevalier broke through to 
stardom, Coster’s Serenade. Here is one 
of the verses :— 

‘* You ain’t forgotten yet that night 

in May, 

Down at the Welsh ’Arp, which is 

*Endon way; 

You fancied winkles and a pot of tea. 

‘* Four-’alf,” I murmured, ‘‘ is good 

enough for me. 

‘* Give me a word of ’ope, that I may 


win?’ — 

You prods me gently with the winkle 
pin; 

We was as ’appy as could be that 
day, 


Down at the Welsh ’Arp which is 
*Endon way.” 

At the present time it is opportune 
to recall one of the great successes of 
the music-hall stage of the first decade 
of this century—when the pogroms in 
Russia shocked the conscience of the 
world, as have the more recent and 
even greater enormities of Hitler Ger- 
many. Some there were in Britain, 
however, who were not shocked, but 
would have emulated these horrors 
here had they the chance. Then, as 
now, there was evidence of a growth of 
anti-semitism in our midst, and one 
of the doughtiest blows struck against 
it was struck by a music-hall sketch 
artist, himself a Jew, John Lawson, in 
a sketch which drew packed houses for 


years, Humanity. The sketch was melo- 
dramatic in the extreme, with its 
curtain falling to a grim fight on a 
burning staircase, but no audience 
failed to respond to the monologue, 
which ran something like this: ‘‘ Only 
a Jew ! Then why not Christian, too. 
For the same sun shines upon us, and 
the same God reigns above us, then 
why insult a man because—he’s only 
a Jew.” Simple stuff, maybe, but none 
the less effective for all that. 

The music-hall developed from the 
public-house sing-song round about the 
*sixties. It’s talent was drawn from the 
people, almost without exception. ‘The 
cotton mills of Lancashire, the ship- 
yards of Tyneside, the London coster- 
monger’s barrows, the mines of Scot- 
land—these were the milieux from 
which came the great artists. Occasion- 
ally there was one, like the late Malcolm 
Scott (brother of Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott) who came from another social 
stratum, but that was rare in the 
extreme. 

And consequently whilst the working 
class was never idealised (for the 
workers do not idealise themselves 
either as a class or as individuals) 
neither were they regarded as buffoons, 
nor treated as butts, as is the case so 
often in the films, and almost without 
exception on the West End stage. If 
butts were wanted they were found in 
the ranks of the wealthy—in the mashers 
of Victorian days, and equally in the 
Old.sschool, Tie “ Cads:’’ ofthe 
Western Brothers to-day. 

There was no refinement in the old 
music-hall; in fact, its decline began 
when certain managements tried to 
make their programmes refined, and 
no performance was complete without 
the agony of a drawing room set with 
elegant ladies and gentlemen self- 
conspicuously seated at piano and 
’cello with the picture completed by 
another member of the party fingering 
a violin. Then came the ‘“ talkies,” 
and it appeared that nothing could 
save the music-hall. But all vitality 
had not gone from it. The situation 
was desperate, but new names appeared 
—Marie Lloyd was dead, but the mills 
of Rochdale had given Gracie Fields 
to variety, and Max Miller emerged 
from London’s East End. 

The music-hall show of to-day is a 
very different affair from that of sixty 
years ago, very different from that of 
thirty years ago, but it retains some- 
thing, a great deal in fact, of its old 
personality and appeal. To day it no 
longer has the field of popular enter- 
tainment to itself; to day it has to: play 
second fiddle to the ubiquitous cinema. 
Whether that be a good thing or a 
bad cannot be argued in the confines 
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of this article; but; badly shaken maybe, 
the music hall has survived, and con- 
stantly strives for new forms to satisfy 
the demands of the modern age. 

To those who never knew the old 
music hall it is salutary to give a 
reminder that much of what is best in 
the comic side of the cinema has been 
directly inherited from the halls. 
Charlie Chaplin went from Fred 
Karno’s Mumming Birds to the screen 
in America taking with him his 
technique, never losing his sense of 
oneness with the people from whom he 
had sprung. From the halls to the 
screen was the route traversed by the 
Marx Brothers, and in recent days, 
great music hall comics like Tommy 
Trinder and Will Fyffe have enriched 
the cinema with their art and above 
all with the humanity which is the 
hall mark of their kind. What song of 
cinematic origin has become so much 
a part of the very life of the people as 
Will Fyffe’s I Belong to Glasgow has to 
Scots all over the world ? 

Like every other band of workers the 
performers of the music hall have had 
to fight for their rights. Never can 
there have been a more unusual strike 
than the music hall strike of 1907, 
never a more unusual strike leaflet than 
one issued in connection with this strike 
and distributed outside the theatres by 
the artists: 

MUSIC HALL WAR 

Mr. Gibbons says his companies 

consist of picked artists and musicians 

MR. JOE ELVIN says: 

Unfortunately he picked them before 

they were ripe ! 

DOWN WITH THE TRUSTS ! 


Not very refined, not even very funny, 
but the strike was won. At every stage 
door and at the entrance of every 
theatre star and first turn stood side by 
side handing out these leaflets. .Marie 
Lloyd took up her position with unfail- 
ing regularity outside the Euston 
Music Hall (now the Regent Cinema) 
Joe Elvin went from hall to hall to 
keep the front unbroken. 

What was the story of this strike ? 
In 1906, when new halls were springing 
up all over the country, the Variety 
Artists’ Federation was formed. Quickly 
it found itself engaged in disputes with 
the managements about remuneration 
for extra performances arising out of 
the new Twice Nightly system, against 
the hardship involved in the barring 
clause, which prevented artists from 
working at halls within a certain radius 
of those with which they already had 
contracts, and against unfair and one- 
sided contracts. 

In 1907 affairs came toa head. Some 
twenty music halls in London were 
closed by the strike action of the 
artists. The unions of the musicians 
and the stage hands called their mem- 
bers out in support. Other halls carried 
on with difficulty with scratch com- 
panies. The dispute spread from Lon- 


Chemists perform a_ vital 


National service. They com- 
prise a highly important part of 
the machinery for maintaining 
the nation’s health: the medica! 
profession unhesitatingly relies 
upon them to dispense prescrip- 
tions accurately. They are 
authorities on toilet prepara- 
tions as well as drugs, and their 
opinion is always worth atten- 
tion. For over forty years they 
have been recommeading-— 
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don to the provinces. Mass meetings were 
held all over the country, and workers 
in outside industries pledgea their sup- 
port. The music halls were flourishing. 
The men and women whose work had 
made them prosperous demanded a 
share of the prosperity for themselves. 

Eventually Lord Askwith went in as 
a Board of Trade arbitrator, the 
Federation won recognition, and the 
worst of the grievances were rectified. 

With the decline in popularity of the 
music-hall there went a steady decline 
in the activity and influence of the 
Federation, and even when the halls 
themselves showed signs of picking up 
again, there was no corresponding 
flicker of life from the artists’ own 
organisation. At the same time the 
actors of the legitimate theatre were 
making of their organisation, Equity, a 
really powerful instrument. 

There were those in the music-hall 
world who were not unaware of these 
developments and were anxious that 
their folks should also move with their 
times. As the result of really hard work 
by a comparatively small number of 
people there was an upheaval in the 
VAF last year which has brought much 
new blood on to its committees, and 
there are signs that with a leadership 
in which star and first turn work 
amicably together the artists organisa- 
tion may recapture some of its former 
power and influence. 

As to the music-hall itself, it can 
never again monopolise the world of 
popular entertainment, but there is no 
reason why it should not come once 
again to occupy a prominent and 
honoured position in this world. 

The keynote of the old music-hall was 
originality and vigour. Marie Lloyd 
was an original, as different from her 
predecessor Bessie Bellwood as from 
her successor Gracie Fields. Fred 
Karno’s Mumming Birds (in which 
Charlie Chaplin first made his nanie) 
was something entirely different .from 
the other contemporary sketch com- 
panies of Lew Lake, the Brothers Luck, 
Fred Kitchen, Joe Elvin, etc. And not 
only was the Karno show different 
from all the rest, they each had their 
own strongly developed pesonality, 
and differed from each other. 

Each music-hall artist’s name of the 
past evoked a clear picture in people’s 
minds of a distinct personality, using 
a certain type of material, but con- 
stantly changing that material, and to 
an amazing deevee, keeping it topical. 
Nowadays there are individual artists 
who retain this personality—but the 
great majority prefer to use standardised 
material (used by a dozen others 
simultaneously) and, once they think 
they have got on to a good thing, to 
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work it unaltered year after year. 

Tommy Trinder doesn’t do that, 
neither did Gracie Fields, neither do 
such great comic actors as Flanagan and 
Allen, nor do the Two Leslies. ‘‘Mon- 
sewer”? Eddie Gray is as distinctive a 
juggler of the present day as Cinque- 
valli was of forty years. But what 
audience can help getting restless at the 
unending repetition of songs like White 
Christmas, Lovely Week-end by artist 
after artist, good, bad and indifferent. 
Far better songs than these could never 
survive such treatment. 

At the beginning of the last war, a 
great impetus was given to recruiting 
by Marie Lloyd when she sang: 

‘* J didn’t like you much before you 

joined the Army, John, 

But I do like you, cocky, now you’ve 

got your khaki on.” 
In this song Marie was always joined 
by one or more sturdy members of the 
Brigade of Guards. 

At the beginning of the present war, 
the topical note was truck by Flanagan 
and Allen with such songs as We'll 
Hang Out the Washing on the Stegfried 
Line, and later with the entry of Russia 
into the war, the Two Leslies put 
across a really lively song, Hats Off to 
Russia, whilst Maudie Edwards did a 
character sketch about the Ukraine 
which was both moving and inspiring. 
But for every one of these there were 
half a dozen Russian Rose type of 
synthetic sentimentality, with no virtue 
in music or words, plugged by singer 
after singer, and band after band. 

Even the theatres of the past had their 
own individuality. Now with a few 
exceptions, such as the Metropolitan 
in the Edgware Road, Collins’ on 
Islington Green, and a handful of others 
in London and the provinces, they 
have lost it. Instead great Empires and 
Hippodromes have been built, which 
have more in common with the super- 
cinema than the authentic music-hall. 

One does not wish for the music-hall 
to return to its past—that would be 
impossible, but for it to march forward 
evolving new forms that fit the times. 
What it has been doing is merely to 
stagnate. And now it has a grand 
opportunity. In common with the rest 
of the entertainment world, the halls 
that survive are playing to capacity. 
Their only trouble is the absence of 
the requisite number of top-liners and 
good solid supporting acts. 

The entertainment world, like every 
other, is in a state of flux, the shape that 
it will take after the war none can tell, 
but the re-vivified Variety Artists’ 
Federation can play an enormous part 
in ensuring that the music-hall of the 
future shall once more become a real 
people’s theatre. 


The Silent Village 


by George Pitman 


skill 


activity produces art that is first- 


Technical plus popular 
class propaganda, and_ propa- 


ganda that is perfect art. 


Thus was the howl thro’ Europe. 

Every house a den, every man bound; the 
shadows are filled 

With spectres, ahd the windows wove over 
with curses of iron; 

Over the doors ‘‘ Thou Shalt Not’ and 
over the chimneys ‘* Fear”? is written; 
With bands of iron round their necks fast- 

ened into the walls 


The citizens, in leaden gyves the inhabitants 
of suburbs 


Walk heavy; soft and bent are the bones of 
villagers. 


William Blake 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE TOUGH YEARS 
of film criticism I can think of very few 
occasions, in fact, of none at all, when 
a preview brought tears coursing down 
these leathery old cheeks. But they did 
when I saw the Crown Film Unit’s 
Lidice film (now titled The Silent 
Village). And that was viewing the 
rough cut, too, with all the unfinished 
bits and pieces, undoped track and 
what-have-you. 


The Silent Village, made with the 
co-operation of the Czech Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, the 
S.W.M.F. and the people of 
the Swansea and Dulais val- 
leys, will be generally released 
on September 6th. 


One of the miners calls upon the men 


to strike against the 


new decree 


Sorbidding trade unions. 


Nor were these tears a wallow in 
sentiment. I was not taking to the 
boats like a suburban female touched 
off by a line’in Hollywood’s lachrymo- 
factory virtuosity. I was moved right 
down to the depths of my being. I had 
sat in and seen, seen with my own eyes, 
heard with my own ears, the unspeak- 
able horror and filth of Fascism coming 
to a known and loved corner of these 
very islands. And my emotion was shot 
through with surging anger and will to 
battle. As I came out of the studio I 
reached for my gun. 

That, it seems to me, is the greatest 
tribute that any film can possibly earn, 
that any work of art, graphic or other- 
wise, can possibly earn. It moves; and 
it moves to action. 

In this sense I feel The Silent Village 
to be director Humphrey Jennings’ 
greatest picture yet. Jennings’ tally as 
one of our outstanding documentarians 
is an impressive one, climaxing in his 
recent superb Fires Were Started; but 
here is something on a still higher plane. 


I hope I shall not be accused of 


partiality for ‘a fellow East Anglian 
when I say here that Professor Pitman’s 
eagle eye has been fixed on Director 
Jennings for quite a while. And I 
regard The Silent Village as ample 
ground for keeping by one of the 
professional shirts to put on Jennings 
as a sure winner in the world’s six- 
best-film-directors stakes of 1930. 


* x * 
To recount here the detailed story 


of the making of this film is hardly 
necessary, since it has received such 


The adult males of Lidice-Cwmgiedd 
line the wall of the chapel facing the 
firing squad. 


wide press publicity. It was, of course, 
an inspired decision that recreated the 
life and death of the Czech mining 
village of Lidice in the Welsh mining 
village of Gwmgiedd. It was inspired 
because the atmosphere of the two 
villages, their people and culture was 
so deeply akin—an ancient and colour- 
ful language and spirit, a modern 
industry and a warm, rich, rural 
milieu. 

Just here, too, the camera eye, the 
sense of intimate actuality for which our 
documentary virtuosi are rightly cele- 
brated, was of primary value. The 
combination of visual beauty and 
human significance in the camera work 
would make The Silent Village memorable 
even if it were not the vehicle for that 
most terrible of all stories, the story of 
Europe in the 1940’s. 

The vehicle for a terrible story ...a 
true story, more cold-bloodedly horrible 
than any ancient tale of ‘Attila. To 
create on the screen the whole drama 
of that horror, the drama that is 
unbearable, yet must be borne and 
avenged; that was the task Jennings 
and the Crown Film Unit faced and 
triumphantly achieved. 

The precise manner in which they 
did so is of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. Most people will have read the 
current accounts of how the Unit went 
to Cwmgiedd and made both the 
village and its inhabitants present, in 
Welsh terms, Lidice’s tragedy and 


triumph. It is important to note that 
this was in no way an amateur acting 
job; the Unit did not descend on the 
Swansea Valley like a location crew 


making a New Mexico trip for a spot 
of folkloristic shooting of Pueblo In- 
dians. They went and put their propo- 
sition to this sturdy, closely-knit mining 
community, placed themselves in the 
hands of the people’s own organizations 
—the Miners’ Federation in the first 
place—and thus drew the entire village 
into the business, not of acting, but of 
living, the story of their immortal 
Czech counterpart. 

That is the basic reason for the 
immense success of The Silent Village. 
Never before has there been such a 
brilliant amalgam of technical skill and 
artistic sensibility with social, popular 
activity. Jennings has shown that by 
uniting these opposites it is possible to 
obtain art that is first-class propaganda, 
and propaganda that is perfect art. 

* * * 


Much more could be said of this 
remarkable performance; but I have 
no intention of giving any readers of 
these lines any excuse for feeling that 
they now know all about the film and 
needn’t go and see it. Both cinematic- 
ally and politically it is a Priority Al 
for everybody. 

It is beautiful. It is true. It stirs 
and rouses one’s whole being to action 
like a trumpet call. It is Wales, as 
Wales has never been portrayed on the 
screen before, and it is also Lidice. 
It is Lidice, with every monstrous 
stress and echo of that horror, and it is 
also and fundamentally Wales. 

The restraint which kept the Nazis 
entirely out of the picture (except for a 
sentry in the distance), and used simply 
the harsh, grating voice of the radio, 
was a stroke of genius which heightens 
the drama until it is, as it should be, 
unbearable. . 

And the climax of the film is also 
the climax of this restraint in treatment; 
the mass execution of the adult males 
of the village. 

Miners, shopkeepers, chapel deacons, 
slowly back to the cemetery wall which 
fronts the main street. They are singing 
the traditional anthem of their country, 
‘*Land of My Fathers, Land of the 
Free.” 

They face an unseen but hideously 
real firing squad, heard in the regi- 
mented stamp of its heavy boots, the 
clash of arms, the click of the bolts 
going home; and then the crash of the 
volley echoing round the hills after the 
camera has tracked over to the women- 
folk trudging away in tears to the 
concentration camp. 

That execution sequence has every- 
thing. I will wager that it remains in 
cinema history as a dramatic achieve- 
ment equal to Eisenstein’s classical shot 
in Potemkin of the massacre on the 
Odessa steps. 
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Writing about Dickens is doubly difficult for me. 


Between the fear of 


repeating what I have already said in my book, and the counter-fear that 
unless I do so I shall be self-restricted to trivialities, I feel like a more stupid 
variety of Buridan’s ass. Happily the book is 0.p., and many readers of 
OUR TIME will never have seen it. Self-plagiarism thus becomes almost 


a duty—as well as mighty convenient. 


‘“SHABBY-GENTEEL ’ 


INTO THE 
class, the son of a supernumary, low- 
grade, Admiralty clerk, Charles Dick- 
ens learned early in life what a struggle 
it costs to keep up appearances on an 


BORN 


inadequate and_ all-too-intermittent 
income. His education, in the sense of 
schooling, was patchy and soon ended. 
In the sense of direct contact with 
vicissitude it was liberal and complete. 

At an age when most writers of his 
rank were, and are, still at school, he 
was out earning his living. And, in 
general, the galling frustrations and 
tragi-comedy of his early years, the 
direct pinch of want varied by false 
dawns only slowly emerged from, the 
memory of these things remained with 
him all his days. 

His spontaneous bent was for the 
stage. He did act, as an amateur, in 
later life, and his public readings from 
his own works—to give which he toured 
England and the U.S.A. more than 
once—were, in practice, dramatic enter- 
tainments. But his juvenile attempt to 
get on the stage as a professional met 
with a managerial rebuff which sent 
him back to his job as lawyer’s clerk, 
from which he escaped by qualifying, 
as stenographic-reporter, for the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons. He 
was engaged there when he landed the 
commission to write Pickwick which 
launched him upon his career as a 
novelist. 

These two things, a spontaneous love 
for the stage and an early acquaintance 
with humiliating impecuniosity, are 
major clues to the understanding of the 
personality Dickens revealed in his 
writings. 

Necessity disciplined him early into 
an almost ferocious persistence of 
attack upon whatever job fate set 
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Charles Dickens : 


and how to read him 


by T. A. fFackson 


before him. He loved a lark, a jaunt, 
or a jollity as well as the next man. 
But those early days when the trades- 
men’s bills were rarely paid, and the 
bum-bailiff was never far from just 
round the corner left their mark in an 
almost morbid unwillingness even to 
risk a return of that soul-destroying set 
of circumstances. 

Congenitally acute in his neural- 
responses, when he became a shorthand- 
writer, he, impelled by this memory, 
soon became a very good shorthand- 
reporter. When the commission to 
write Pickwick came his way he threw 
himself into the job heels-over-head. 
When Pickwick’s success confirmed him 
as a novel-writer for life, he much 
preferred the quick-delivery method of 
publication in monthly parts or in 
serial instalments to the more pro- 
tracted method which enables awriter 
to see his work as a complete whole 
before he launches it upon the world. 
He persisted in this mode of publication 
for thirty years, and during most of 
this time added the work of a magazine 
editor, in which he was diligent, 
punctilious, sympathetic and successful. 

* * * 


To appraise Dickens rightly one 
should read his works in the order in 
which they were written; with an 
awareness of the historical significance 
of their respective dates. The better 
one’s knowledge of the social and 
political history of his period the more 
one can get from reading Dickens. He 
repays the effort by illuminating the 
history which throws light on him. 

He was, and is, the one writer who 
most completely and clearly reflected 
the emotions and perplexities of his 
period as seen from the standpoint of 
the common people, and the day-to- 


day practice of common life. og 

Do not let the romantic artificiality 
of his plot-form blind you to the 
essential realism of his emotional and 
factual content. His plots exasperate 
readers sophisticated in the Flaubert, 
Turgenev, Dostoievsky tradition ; especi- 
ally his earlier ones which remind us 
acutely that in his young manhood 
Dickens ‘‘ visited the theatre almost 
nightly.’ This vice of theatricality—a 
very harmless one in the circumstances 
—was, so-to-say, italicised by the manner 
in which his works were published. ‘l’o 
endow each monthly part, or weekly 
instalment, with its quota of point and 
variety, Dickens was forced into contra- 
puntal devices that could not fail to 
seem, when the work was read as a 
whole, much more conventionally- 
mechanical than they are. He was 
forced to contrapose sub-plot to main- 
plot to create openings for the slabs of 
raw sentimentality demanded from 
every popular author in these days by 
his public, and for comic relief in the 
Shakespearean tradition. 

* * * 

In his plots and in his situations 
Dickens reveals repeatedly his two 
major subconscious preoccupations— 
his fondness for the stage and _ his 
abiding fear and horror of poverty. 
His subjective inability to over-leap 
the barriers which were in practice the 
objective limitations facing the common 
people in everyday life made him 
willy-nilly the spokesman and cham- 
pion of the masses—and more particu- 
larly of that lowest-sub-stratum of the 
petty-bourgeoisie which was then wag- 
ing its desperate, last, losing battle on 
the very brink of proletarianisation. 
His extreme sensitivity, his phenomenal 
acuteness of observation, his instantly- 
sympathetic response, his quick sense of _ 
fun, his varied experience, and_ his 
domesticated sentimentality all com- 
bined with his genius for reportage to 
make his relation to his public so 
immediately intimate and so entirely 
reciprocal that he and they cannot be 
thought of in separation. The English 
common people of the period between 
1840 and 1870 live for ever in Dickens. 

Read Dickens’ novels through in the 
order in which they appeared and you 
cannot miss their shifts of mood and 
temper. 

In the first, Pickwick, period, gaiety 
and optimism are uppermost. Poverty 
and its terrors are far from forgotten; 
but they are treated as if on the wane, 
and in process of becoming non- 
significant. By the end of Martin 
Chuzzlewit a change has come and we 
make a shift to a middle period of 
excited doubt and perplexity—one in 
which optimism still battles bravely 


but more often than not so forced against 
the ropes that it is lucky to be able to 
force a ‘* draw.” 

After Copperfield we enter a period in 
which the sky steadily darkens, the 
optimism suffers a change into an 
obstinate refusal to surrender, the fun 
hardens into satirical bitterness and 
contempt, until in the last novel 
Dickens completed, Our Mutual Friend, 
we reach the very brink of despair. 

It is my contention that this shift of 
mood and temper in Dickens reflects 
- (unconsciously but faithfully) the shift 
in the political mood and temper of 
popular Radicalism in his period. 

Before the disillusioning crisis of 
1848, Radicalism had been Pickwickian 
in its optimism and in its rejection of 
Utopian Socialism (Owenism) as need- 
less and over-laboured. After that 
crisis it lapsed through excitement and 
perplexity into a despairing realisation 
that it must make its choice between 
surrender to Toryism and identification 
with the new (Marxian) Socialism 
called into being, while Our Mutual 
Friend was in progress, by the founding 
in 1864 of the International Working- 
Men’s Association. 

I do not say that Dickens saw this 
shift, and this ultimate dilemma with 
his conscious mind. I do say that he 
Jelt it intuitively and expressed what he 
felt in the sequence of his novels. 

K x * 

The point will become apparent to 
anyone who will compare Dickens’ 
beginning-novel Pickwick, with his end- 
novel Our Mutual Friend. (I ignore 
Edwin Drood as unfinished ; and on other 
grounds.) 

In respect of plot-construction the 
end-novel is as carefully-elaborated and 
as painstakingly-reticulated as the be- 
ginning-novel is careless, formless, and 
haphazard. In respect of temper and 
atmosphere the end-novel is as grim, 
grey, and scornful, as the beginning- 
novel is bright, gay, and vivacious. 

There is much more in this than a 
normal progression from exuberant 
youth to sober maturity. There is no 


hint in the end-novel of any loss of 


faith in human nature. On the con- 
trary it is in the beginning-novel that 
we find strokes of adolescent cynicism 
which would have jarred harshly with 
the moral passion of the end-novel. It 
was not Dickens’ faith that had failed. 
It was the world that had changed, 
and with it Dickens’ sense of respon- 
sibility to, and for, the world. 
Beginning-novel and end-novel each 
culminate with a. central character 
radiating benevolence to his _ little 
world. But whereas Samuel Pickwick, 
Esq., retired merchant, is. typically 
bourgeois, Noddy Boffin, retired dust- 


man, is typically proletarian. That gives 
Dickens’ intuitive measure of the 
change the world has undergone, and 
of the shift in the gravitational centre 
of hope for the world. 

This is underscored by the use in 
each of these novels of a collective- 
character, a sort of Greek chorus. But 
contrast the gorgeous absurdity of the 
Pickwick Club in full session with the 
dinner-parties at the Veneerings— 
vulpine, heartless and_ repulsively 
pseudo-rational, with Podsnap boom- 
ing his Philistine refusal to countenance 
any sort of dissatisfaction with the social 
system dominant over all—study this 
contrast and you will get a measure of 
the change in Dickens’ attitude towards 
bourgeois society. 

* * * 

The extent and intensity of Dickens’ 
hatred and scorn for bourgeois society 
—his moral revolt against it—is ob- 
scured for us because we have forgotten 
what society in the Victorian era was 
like. We are unable, without effort, to 
penetrate its surface-camouflage, of 
prudery and propriety. We have no 
notion how coarse, callous and brutal 
‘““ good society ”’ really was. 

This was brought home to me while 
looking over the original parts of Our 
Mutual Friend. An advertisement for a 
patent flexible crinoline included this 
recommendation quoted from the Lady’s 
News paper ;— 

‘*So perfect are the wave-like bands 
that a lady may ascend a steep stair, 
lean against a table, throw herself into 
an armchair, pass to her stall at the 
Opera, or occupy a fourth seat in a 
carriage . . . without provoking the rude 
remarks of the observers.” 

One is accustomed to ‘‘ rude” 
remarks from vulgar street boys. But 
one did not expect them as a matter of 
course from ‘‘ gentlemen” in opera- 
stalls, in carriages, or the mansions: of 
the elect. But seemingly ‘‘ gentlemen ” 
were like that. 

* * * 

Finally to appraise Dickens rightly 
one must see him as one of a group— 
as the head of a ‘“‘school.” Mrs. 
Gaskell, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, 
the later Charles Lever and the earlier 
George Eliot all were associated with 
Dickens more or less intimately. All 
received from him praise, encourage- 
ment, and, in most cases, material assist- 
ance in the way of commissions. Karl 
Marx thought this school of English 
‘* romantic-realists ’’ presented bétween 
them a more reliable and complete 
picture of the social life of the time than 
could be gathered from any other 
source. And this school owed its 
existence to the example and inspira- 
tion of Charles Dickens. 
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Problems of 
Realism 


by F. D. Klingender 


I. Two hundred years ago, Court 
painter Sir James Thornhill was 


forced to reject realism for sym- 


bolism in his decorations of 


Greenwich Painted Hall. 


ONE OF THE SUBJECTS WHICH SIR JAMES 
Thornhill had to include among his 
decorations of the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich (1708-28) was the arrival 
of King George I in this country in 
1714. As a court painter he could not 
but depict this important historical 
event in the theatrical baroque style 


which was then generally used to 
symbolise the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty. Surprisingly enough, how- 
ever, he did at one time play with the 
idea of painting the scene in a more 
realistic manner. There are two draw- 
ings in the British Museum which 
show alternative designs for this com- 
position. The first is headed: Objections 
that will arise from ye plain representation 
of ye K landing 7br 18th 1714 as it was 
in fact, and in ye modern way and dress. 
Six separate objections are listed in the 
left and answered in the right hand 
margin :— 

(1) First of all it was Night, wch to 
represent would be hard & ungrace- 
ful in Picture. 

Answer: Take Liberty of an evening 
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sky, & torches. 

(*) No ships appearing, & boats 
make a small figure. 

Answer: Take ye Liberty to bring in 
ye Yacht that brought over ye King 
& ye Barges & Guns firing, &c. 

(2) Then who shall be there to 
accompany him, if the Real Nobbs that 
were there, then, some of them are in 
disgrace now, & so will be so much 
Party in Picture. 

Answer: Make only 5 or 6 of ye 
Chief Nobbs, ye rest in ye Crowd. 

(3) To have their faces & dresses 
as they really were, difficult. 

Answer: Disguise their dresses ye 
best you can & get their faces from 
ye life. 

(4) The King’s own dress then not 
graceful, nor enough worthy of him to 
be transmitted to posterity. 

Answer: Make ye Kings dress as it 
now is & as it should have been then, 
rather than what it was. 

(5) There was a vast Crowd wch 
to represent would be ugly, & not to 
represent would be false. 

Answer: Take ye Liberty to lesson 
ye Crowd as they ought to have been 
then. 

The sketch which is surrounded by 
these notes (Fig. A) embodies the cor- 
rections recommended in the answers, 
1.€., 1t represents the scene not, it is 
true, as it really was, but at any rate 
as it might or rather ‘‘ should” have 
been: there is the yacht with guns 
firing, ‘the king, dressed ‘‘ as he should 
have been,”’ surrounded by a few of the 
*“ Chief Nobbs,”’ while the rest are 
discreetly absorbed in the inconspicuous 
‘“crowd ” on the left. But whether 
this concession to reality displeased the 
court, or whether Sir James himself 
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considered it, on second tnoughts, ‘* not 
enough worthy of the event to be 
transmitted to posterity,” we do not 
know. At any rate the picture of 
‘“'The Royal Cavalcade or Landing of 
K. George at Greenwich, Septbr 
18th, 1714” was actually carried out 
in the triumphantly fantastic manner 
shown in the second drawing (Fig. B). 
To the left .we see “‘A view of ye 
Hospital wth ye Royal flag out. 
Thames & ye Nymphs or Graces 
playing around him.” In the clouds 
above ‘‘ Fame flys before carryd by 
Zephyrus,”’ while ‘‘ Apoll & muses 
sing Great Georges praise.”’ Below, in 
the left foreground, ‘* Tyrannick 
Power & Despair fly before Liberty.” 
Liberty herself with ‘‘ Religion, Com- 
merce, Courage and Justice”? walk 
before “‘The King in triumphant 
Charriot, Princely Prudence on_ his 
Right hand, an Eagle on ye Chair: 
shows ye power of Jove, as well as ye 
German Ensign.” Finally, to the right, 
‘* Brittannick Power guards ye King.” 
The whole composition, 21 ft. long and 
17 ft. high (though ‘‘is now but 
19 ft. 11 in. long and 18 ft. 11 in. high), 
was to be carried out ‘‘In Basso 
Relievo or Chiar-oscuro in Greenish 
heighten’d with Gold.” 

Such was the pompous symbolism 
which the standards of early eighteenth 
century court life imposed on Thorn- 
hill. But that he even considered the 
possibility of descriptive realism is of 
great interest, for it was his son-in-law 
Hogarth who carried this approach to 
perfection, when he produced his 
paintings and engravings, not for 
courtiers, but for the middle class 
tradesmen who enjoyed the novels of 
Defoe and Fielding. 


2. Last month, a group of London artists, decorating a British 


Restaurant, found realism the solution for their very different public; 


working co-operatively, with the constant criticism of the restaurant 


staff and Customers. 


THORNHILL’S GONUNDRUM SHOWS HOW 
largely an artist’s style is conditioned 
by the type of public for whom he 
works and it therefore has a direct 
bearing on one of the main problems 
of British art to-day. Owing to the 
peculiar trend of social development 
during the last hundred years our 
artists have become more and more 
isolated from the people. Working for 
small cliques of connoisseurs, they 
became increasingly preoccupied with 
problems of technique and form, with 
the result that their work gradually 
ceased to have any meaning for the 
uninitiated. To-day, when they long 
to reintegrate art with life, because they 
rightly feel that they have something 
of importance to contribute as artists to 
the common effort of the people, they 
are often baffled by the difficulty of 
making themselves understood by 
ordinary folk. Recent experience sug- 
gests, however, that this difficulty is far 
less serious than most artists imagine: it 
solves itself, as soon as the artist is 
askcd to satisfy a specific need of a 
definite tvpe of public. One such need 
which exists almost in every town and 
village of Britain to-day is the decora- 
tion of works’ canteens, war workers’ 
hostels and British Restaurants. Among 
the many efforts which have been 
made with official encouragement to 
satisfy this need, two are particularly 
interesting because they were carried 
out by local groups of professional 
artists working in co-operation. De- 
signs prepared by the Leamington 
Artists Group for the decoration of a 
standard workers’ hostel were on show 
at the AID FOR LIBERTY Exhibition 
(see June issue of OUR TIME). They 
were made by groups of five or six 
artists, each working in his or her own 
individual manner, but producing a 
harmonious result, because they were 
depicting a common theme with a com- 
mon scale and palette. Faced with the 
straightforward and necessary task of 
providing pleasant surroundings for the 
relaxation of war workers, the artists had 
no difficulty in making themselves in- 
telligible. Simple themes, such as ““Holi- 
days at Home,” readily suggested them- 
selves, and the different individual 
manners of the collaborating artists pro- 
vided the additional stimulus of variety. 


This was also the experience of a 
group of Hampstead artists who have 
recently completed the first mural 
decorations in one of the restaurants 
run by the Londoners Meals Service of 
the L.C.C. Four artists with widely 
varying personal styles and experience 
co-operated in solving a_ peculiarly 
difficult problem. They had been 
asked to do what they could, with a 
room, the depressingly sordid appear- 
ance of which was enough to discourage 
the most intrepid. A former depart- 
ment store in Finchley Road had been 
stripped of its interior fittings, present- 
ing long stretches of bare walls, partly 
distempered, partly boarded-up, partly 
covered with a hideous semi-plastic 
wallpaper, and disfigured, to boot, by 
the remnants of carved Victorian door 
frames. The only thing that could be 
done was to embody these various 
surfaces and fittings in the design and 
to convert the whole into a colourful 
fair-ground scene on Hampstead 
Heath. ‘Thus the boarded-up section 
became a fence, through the chinks and 
over the top of which children are 
gazing at the booths beyond; the 
Victorian door frame became a flower 
stall; electric meters and fittings were 
camouflaged and absorbed in a rolling 
landscape with children and courting 
couples. Having agreed on the general 
plan, the artists set to work under the 
critical, but ever more appreciative 
eyes of the kitchen staff and customers. 
To artists who were accustomed to 
paint in the isolation of their studios 
without the vaguest idea who would 
eventually see the result, it was an 
exhilarating experience to work from 
start to finish in constant touch with 
the manager, cooks and maids, the 
housewives and war workers who 
would have to prepare and eat their 
daily meals in the room they were 
decorating. The growing appreciation 
of their public increased the artists’ 
zest, and in a few weeks a sordid 
emergency canteen was transformed 
into a gay and pleasant eating place, 
recalling the green meadows and blue 
skies, the fun and bustle of Hampstead 
Heath. It is to be hoped that an 
increasing number of British Restaur- 
ants will be similarly transformed to 
the benefit of the war effort. 


The Lord begins to honour us, 

The Saints are marching on; 

The Sword is sharp, the arrows swift 
To destroy Babylon. 


Hymn of the Parliamentary Army. 


These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country; 
but he that stands it now deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like-hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, 
the more glorious the triumph.— 
Thomas Paine, Crisis. 


Men of thought ! be up and stirring 
Night and day. 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain 
Clear the way ! 

Men of Action, aid and cheer them 
As ye may ! 

There’s a fount about. to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into grey ! 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way. 

Charles Mackay. 


Fellow citizens, whom now a scanty 
liberty has relieved from long oppres- 
sion, stand firm while you may, and 
fear nothing for my punishment, since 
I would die in the cause of the liberty 
we have won, if it is now my fate to die, 
thinking myself happy to be able to 
finish my life by such a martyrdom.— 
Wm. Gryndcobbe. 


Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 
Then let the lounds beware, Sir. 

There’s wooden walls upon our seas, 
And volunteers on shore, Sir. 

The Nith shall run to Corsincon, 
And Criffel sink in Solway, 

Ere we permit a Foreign Foe 
On British ground to rally ! 

We'll ne’er permit a Foreign Foe 
On British ground to rally. 

O let us not, like snarling curs, 
In wrangling be divided, 

Till, slap ! come in an unco loun, 
And wi’ a rung decide it ! 

Be Britain still to Britain true, 
Among ourselves united; 

For never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted ! 

No. Never but by British hands 
Shall British wrangs be righted ! 


Robert Burns. 
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Where are the Writers 
of Tomorrow ? 


Fresh blood is needed in Journalism 
and literature. Can you write a good 
fetter? Can you put your thoughts in 
good expressive English? Can you 
describe an incident graphically? Then 
a real future awaits you in Journalism. 
You can make good money with your 
pen. 

Now is the time to prepare, to train. 
Turn your spare time, your odd moments 
to good account by training for a future 
in Journalism. In you may be the germ 
of genius. Let us develop it. It only 
requires the right kind of guidance, a 
helping hand from those ‘‘on the 
inside ’’ of this fruitful field to make the 
most of your opportunities—to set 
you on the path to earning a good 
income with your pen. 

Let the London School of Journalism 
(the only one of its kind under the 
direct patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors) do all this for you 
through its fine courses in Staff-Journal- 
ism, Free-Lance Journalism, Story-writing 
Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. HALF FEES. 
Personal tuition. No time limit. 

Free advice and a book “‘ writing for 
the Press ’’ sent you by return of post 
from i 


Dept. ‘‘O.T.” 
London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
(MUS. 4574) 


—HACHETTE— 
New French Books 


Vercors. Le Silence de la Mer. 

Recit. By Post 3s. 9d. 
This is the first of the ‘‘Cahiers du 
Silence’ composed of work by 
writers inside France, who, refus- 
ing to write to Nazi requirements, 
are continuing to keep alive the 
literature of France. 


Whether known or unknown 
this moving story is truly the 
work of a great writer. 


Collection Témoignages 

Paris d’Hier et d’Aujourd’ Hui. 
Texte d’Andre Sidobre. Album. 
By post 3s. 9d. 


This, the first of a series of 
pictorial evocations of France and 
its colonies, beautifully produced, 
consisting of photographs of Paris 


Randall Swingler 


Letter VII 


Lf you are beside me when the sirens go 

And I am called to fight for what I believe 
And die, perhaps, that after me men may live 
As men unchained, and into freedom grow. 


I shall be brave enough, I know, 
To take upon myself without regretiing 
The mud of war, the inevitable blood-letting: 


And while your will goes with me, I shall nol grieve. 


More than aught else I fear your possible grief, 
Casting tts net upon me, halting my power; 
Proving that neither you nor [ 

Have satisfied love’s first necessity. 


for love’s satisfaction is nol a thing of lime, 
Is not brought nearer by one additional hour. 
Love is not love in anything more than name 
While we have any loss of fear. 


for while a part of either is possessed 
That:man or woman 1s whole by so much less, 
By so much less is loved, for where is power 
Imprisoned, there is man less mature. 


Love liberates, by making whole. 

Then if we have not failed, we have all we need 
And we are whole now, and love is true: 

There can be nothing to lose, of me or you. 


So when that old reaction, driven to bay, 
Spits its last poison against our rising life, 
I shall be gladly obedient to my belief 
And to your love, that freed such life in me. 


Edward Jessop 


Training Ground 


as it was, and as it is to-day, under Another spring this field was young with cowslips and new grass, 
the German heel. and along the hedges there was blackthorn and hidden violets, 
HACHETTE but our tanks have made rutted dustwork and blowing earth of it 


and have torn the frontiers which the cattle did not dare-to pass. 
And another early summer this field was threaded from mowing 

and rich with the first hay: but let the harvest be this summer 

richer in promise for the people and in those fields across the channel 
which the tread of tracks in this field has been so long in sowing. 


(The Continental Publishers and 
Distributors, Ltd.) 
16 William IV St., London, W.C.2 
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Sin and Mr. Hemmings by David Lovrin, F. E. Miller 


TAKE A RACY, IF SOMEWHAT PECULIAR 
headline, add some dialectical terms, 
mix them well with an easy-flowing, 
. superior style, add the spark of a lead- 
ing light of “‘ Common Wealth,” wrap 
it all up in the covers of a progressive 
periodical, and you get—‘‘ Conscience 
Dialectics and Original Sin,” by James 
Hemmings in OUR TIME. 

You may think that this article is 
just funny or amusing. But it acquires 
a certain significance and deserves 
attention owing to the fact that the 
author of these few hundred words, in 
which he disposes of grave and import- 
ant problems in such a facile manner, 
calls himself a Marxist and professes to 
apply the laws of Dialectical Material- 
ism. 

Let us compare this new ‘‘Marxism”’ 
with the theories of Dialectical Mater- 
ialisn1. 

James Hemmings begins by pro- 
claiming that “‘ few conceptions are 
more detestable to a Marxist, than the 
orthodox religious view that a child is 
born in sin.’’ The reader expects to 
hear why that is so. But J. Hemmings 
is content to leave it at that. He does 
not think it necessary, as a true Marxist 
would, to say that conscience is mainly 
the moral effect of the material condi- 
tions in which a certain group of 
people are living. They form their 
moral code which makes them dis- 
criminate between ‘‘good”’ and ‘‘evil”’ 
(or ‘* sin ’’), the latter being a compre- 
hensive name for what is harmful or 
detrimental to the group in question. 
When this moral code assumes a 
specific form, such as religion, it may 
react on the basis from which it is 
derived: it can facilitate or hamper 
necessary changes in social conditions. 

Original Sin is not, as J. Hemmings 
airly declares, just ‘‘ another name for 
failure.’’ It is a remnant, buttressed by 
reactionary teachings, of a long-out- 
lived superstition of prehistoric times. 
It leads to frustration and results in the 
failure of the full development of 
modern man. This conception is not 
only ‘‘ destestable ”’ but an unbearable 
fetter. 

Mr. Hemmings goes on to assert that 
selfishness is the dominant characteris- 
‘tic of primitive man, and that the need 
to act socially came later. Progress, he 
says, must be brought about by bring- 


ing man’s ‘‘ instinctive selfishness ” 
and his instinctive social feelings into 
the acutest possible contradiction in his 
consciousness. If, he does this he will 
pass beyond conflict into maturity as a 
balanced purposeful socialist man. 

To the unwary reader this pseudo- 
dialectical exposition of the develop- 
ment of human nature may seem 
admirably faultless and inspiringly 
clear and concise. If, however, he 
cares to look up some relevant passages 
in the works of the founders of Marxism 
he will find that J. Hemmings’ self- 
assumed title of a ‘* Marxist’ is 
hardly compatible with his views. 

‘“The production of ideas,’ says 
Marx, ‘‘ of conceptions, of conscious- 
ness, is at first directly interwoven with 
the material activity and the material 
intercourse of men, the language of. 
real life. Conceiving, thinking, the 
mental intercourse of men, appear at 
this stage as the direct efflux of their 
material behaviour.” 

*“ We set out from real, active men,” 
says Marx, ‘‘ and on the basis of their 
real life-process we demonstrate the 
development of the ideological reflexes 
and echoes of this life-process.”’ 

Stalin clearly points out that the 
basis of the relations of production 
under the primitive communal system 
(the first stage of human history) is that 
the means of production are socially 
owned. This, in the main, corresponds 
to the character of the productive 
forces of that period . men were 
obliged to work in common if they did 
not want to die of starvation. 

As ‘‘the mode of production in 
material life determines the social, 
political and intellectual life-process in 
general”’ (Marx) it isclear that primitive 
man’s conscience was social and not, 
as J. Hemmings asserts, selfish. It 
was based on a very real communal 
interest. 

With the break-up of primitive 
communism and the passing of society 
through the stages of slavery, feudalism 
and capitalism the attitude of individ- 
uals became increasingly selfish, cul- 
minating in the attitude of the bour- 
geois individualist and the Nazi gang- 


-ster. 


This development is rooted in the 
division of labour which already ‘“* im- 
plies the contradiction between the 


separate individual or the individual 
family and the communal interest of 
all the individuals who have inter- 
course with each other.” (Marx). 
This contradiction grows as the ‘pro- 
ductive forces increase. In capitalist 
society it manifests itself in ‘‘ a most 
acute class struggle,” in the course of 
which there also develops a strong sense 
of class solidarity in opposition to the 
self-secking individualist attitude. 

This high degree of class conscious- 
ness will be instrumental in bringing 
about the overthrow of capitalism and 
in re-establishing, on a higher level, the 
common ownership of the means of 
production. Then, in communist 
society, human conscience will again 
become social. 

J. Hemmings tries to achieve the 
same result by divorcing consciousness 
from its environment, by creating a 
world of his own in which “ instinctive 
selfishness and instinctive social feel- 
ings’ are fighting their unreal battle. 
But consciousness is not a synthetic, 
artificial product of fancy: it is ‘* from 
the very beginning a social product 
and remains so as long as men exist at 
all.” (Marx). J. Hemmings tries to 
fabricate a ‘“‘balanced purposeful 
socialist man”? by some mental jugg- 
ling. Marx is much more crude about 
it. He says, “‘. . . for the production on 
a mass scale of this communist con- 
sciousness . . . the alteration of men on 
a mass scale is necessary, an alteration 
which can only take place in a practical 
movement, a revolution.” 

It should be clear by now that J. 
Hemmings is not a Marxist ‘‘ gone 
wrong.” He is not a Marxist at all. 
He develops his thesis from false or 
non-existent premises; he uses pseudo- 
dialectical arguments garnished with 
appropriate terms; he arrives at com- 
pletely false and misleading conclus- 
ions, equally far distant from dialectics 
and actual facts, and, here he is con- 
sistent, he then proceeds to use these 
marvellously contrived conclusions as 
new premises. 

One of the most startling of J. 
Hemmings’ epoch-making discoveries 
is that ‘‘ the reactionary is an out-of- 
date person.”’ Is he really ? Then, pray, 
tell poor humanity how to explain the 
existence of Fascist states, very much 
alive and kicking! and the strong 
activities of pro-fascist and other 
reactionary circles in all capitalist 
countries. 

It is a good Marxist maxim to judge 


_ men by their actions and not by what 


they profess to be. J. Hemmings calls 
himself a Marxist; but he is a prominent 
member of ‘‘ Common Wealth.” Need 
one say more ? 

*The quotations are taken from the 


Wes 


first part of ‘‘ The German Ideology,” 
by Marx and Engels and from “‘ Dia- 
lectical and Historical Materialism,” 
by Stalin. David Lovrin. 


‘THOUGH JAMES HEMMINGS’ ARTICLE 
‘* Conscience, Dialectics and Original 
Sin” contained some interest and 
instruction, it was, in its totality, rather 
shaky Marxism. 

Mr. Hemmings describes the failure 
of the reactionary to bring to the fore- 
front of his consciousness the contra- 
dictions within his life, and says this 
explains why the ‘‘ benign capitalist ”’ 
becomes the ‘‘ blatant Fascist.” 

The degeneration of the ‘‘ benign: 
capitalist” into a Fascist is certainly 
not a failure to bring into “‘ full 
consciousness’ the ‘‘ contradictions 
within his life.” On the contrary it is a 
recognition of the conflicts of society 
extended into his personal life; and, 
therefore, pricked by something far 
sharper than the urge to ‘‘ something 
finer ’—namely his class instinct, he 
takes the only path left to him by 
capitalist society at a certain stage in its 
decline. 

If, as Marxists, we acknowledge that 
class-consciousness, or at least the 
instinct of class, is the great determiner 
of the ways men think and, ultimately, 
act, then we surely cannot accept 
Comrade Hemmings’ little Thesis. 

The conflict between altruism and 
selfishness will only become the univer- 
sal and fundamental conflict in men’s 
minds when Socialism triumphs every- 
where and men are in the process of 
breaking the fetters of personal and 
group selfishness, which are not only 
inevitable in a society with a class 
structure, but are necessary for the 
destruction of that society and the 
creation of a Socialist one. 


AT THE PRESENT MOMENT WHEN ‘WE 
are engaged in a life and death struggle 
against Fascism, “‘ the diabolical enemy 
of mankind,” when it is essential that 
we all understand clearly the origin of 
our enemy, it is at this moment that 
Mr. James Hemmings, in your April 
issue, puts forward the statement that a 
Fascist is what he is because ‘‘ he 
cannot bring to consciousness the con- 
tradictions within his life,’’ e.g., fascism 
is a personal problem of the individual. 

This idea rejects the class basis of 
fascism and reduces it to a psychological 
problem to be solved presumably by 
education, by helping the capitalist to 
re-solve his conflict and become a 
matured ‘‘ Socialist Man ! ” 

What have such ideas in common 
with Marxism ? 


EG. Waller. 
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DIGEST 


My Play 
‘The Russians ” 
by Konstantin Simonov 


ON JUNE 23rd, 1941, THE DAY AFTER 
the outbreak of war, I left for the front 
as war correspondent for Red Star. 

I rarely stayed long in one place. 
During the past two years my work as 
a newspaperman has taken me to 
dozens of sectors of Russia’s huge war 
front, from the Black Sea to the Barents 
Sea. 

I was at Zaporozhe when the Ger- 
mans were approaching the Dnieper 
dam, at Odessa when the city was 
besieged by the Germans and Ruman- 
ians, and at Sevastopol. I have been 
in the far North, on the Rybachy 
peninsula off the Norwegian coast. I 
have been aboard a submarine inside 
Constanza harbour. I was at Stalin- 
grad during the defence of that city of 
glory. I witnessed the immortal valour 
of its defenders. 


In the middle of March, last year, 
during the Red Army’s winter offensive, 
I brought my new play, ‘‘ The Rus- 
sians,”’ to my friend Nikolai Gorchakov, 


producer at the Moscow Drama 
Theatre. His first words were: ‘* Look 
here, when did you find time to write 
as 

This seemingly simple question was 
not so easy to answer. Properly speak- 
ing, it was a question of how I live 
during wartime, and how I work. 

I sat down to write the play on 
January 15th, 1942, and took the 
finished manuscript to the theatre 
exactly two months later. But of 
course the play began to be created in 
my mind on the first day of the war. 

In July, 1941, I was with a regiment 
defending Mogiliey, on the Dnieper. 
There I met really fine, staunch Red 
Army soldiers and officers, men who 
with their last cartridge defended the 
city when it was Being surrounded by 
numerically superior enemy forces. It 
was in Mogiliev, during those battles, 
that I first had the idea of writing 
about people like those Red Army men, 
torn from their own folk, yet not 
despondent, not bending their heads 
before calamity. 


Later, in August, I found myself in 
Odessa as Red Star war correspondent. 
That was during Odessa’s most gruel- 
ling days, when reserves were petering 
out and reinforcements still had not 
arrived. The Germans had captured 
the source of the city’s water supply. 
Long queues lined up: water was doled 
out by the glassful. The Germans 
bombed and shelled the city. They had 
the overwhelming advantage of forces. 
Yet Odessa’s defenders, achieving the 
almost impossible, still hung on. There, 
in Odessa, the idea that I must write 
something really big and worth while 
about a beleaguered town lodged in my 
mind with still greater force. 
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Later, in September, I found myself 
in the Crimea. Here I took part in the 
Kerch expedition. All around was salt 
water, while the ground we held was 
arid and waterless. Our men had 
either to hold out or perish. We had 
a very tough time of it. During the 
most trying moments my thought was 
that I must—simply must—stay alive 
to write about it. 

In November [ went to the Far North 
—to the Rybachy Peninsula, off Nor- 
way. Here again I found myself with 
a besieged garrison. And again, this 
time conclusively, I was gripped by the 
desire to write a play about a tiny spot 
of Russian soil, beleaguered but un- 
conquerable. 

During the December and January 
Red Army offensive, I visited many 
besieged towns, and saw many instances 
of courage and suffering. I amassed all 
I needed to begin writing my play. 

All these months, all these occur- 
rences, served as my stimulus for 
writing ‘‘ The Russians.”’ Incidentally, 
three weeks of the two months during 
which I wrote the play were spent at 
the front (first at the western front, 
then in the Crimea), but I never ceased 
my work. I keenly observed everything 
around me. Life prompted ever new 
themes and situations. And I think if it 
had not been for that three weeks’ 
journey it would have taken me much 
more than two months to write the play. 

Plays, verses and war journalism have 
for me all become one and the same 
job. It is my life. Any other existence 
would be a half-life. 


So when Gorchakov asked me how 


I found time, instead of answering I 
asked him a question: ‘‘ Weren’t you 
waiting for it? Isn’t it needed as 
quickly as possible ? Well, here’s my 
answer: I found the time because I 
hustled.” 

I recall how in the icy, unheated 
foyer of the Moscow Drama Theatre 
the actors rehearsed my play without 
removing their fur coats. 

Many theatres in the Soviet Union 
are now performing ‘‘ The Russians,”’ 
and I hope that British audiences too 
will be moved by this play about the 
Russian people’s sublime fight for the 
just cause of the freedom-loving peoples. 


Canteen Coneert 


A FACTORY CANTEEN IS A NOISY PLACE 
at meal-times. And for that reason it is 
reckoned that the only kind of enter- 
tainment that will go over is a boister- 
ous and noisy concert party with plenty 
of comedian, fancy drumming, and a 
beautiful girl or two, with or without 
an accordian. 

Very nice too. But when the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra was playing 
in Bristol we thought: Here is an 
Orchestra building up a new audience, 
an audience of the common people 
who are doing the fighting and sweat- 
ing. Se we went to our Welfare 
Representatives and said: What about 
asking them to play to us on night- 
shift ? 

We aroused in our welfare representa- 
tives (elected by the workers) the same 
enthusiasm as we had ourselves. ‘Their 
enthusiasm rose higher still when the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra said 
they would he only too glad to play, at 
midnight, after a day of rehearsals and 
concerts. 

Transport diificulties limited the 
number of players at the first visit to 
eight. We had the Company, had the 
piano specially tuned and a new action 
borrowed. The L.P.O. boys arrived 
and were given a slap-up supper. First 
of all they played a Wind Quintet. 
The clatter of plates and the bustle of 
queues died down. The ’cello played 
“Le Cygne,” Jean Pougnet played 
‘‘ Meditation from Thais,’ and one 
worker stood poised, a cup of tea getting 
cold in his hand, until it was finished. 
The applause was tremendous. Workers 
asked their welfare representatives to 
send a special letter to the Orchestra 
thanking them for the visit. This was 
done. Afterwards the boys were taken 
on a tour round the factory and'shown 
the works. 

On the second visit another snag 
arose, besides transport. It was not 


possible to get the piano into shape. So 
the works played were a Mozart String 
Quartet, the Andante Cantabile by 
Tschaikowsky, and a Clarinet Quintet 
of Brahms, a programme rather un- 
suitable in a canteen notoriously bad 
for acoustics. In spite of this, the Jast 
two works played after the queueing 
and eating were finished, gripped the 
audience. 

When the Orchestra visits Bristol 
again in August the snags are being 
overcome, and the whole orchestra 
being invited to play in the Company’s 
big canteen, one of the finest in the 
country. And thanks are due to the 
Company’s Entertainment Officer for 
the work he is putting in to bring this 
about. 


The Ballad of 
Guy Mogquet 
Miles Carpenter 


Oh, all must live the life in them, 
And all must one day die, 
Some die old and some die young 
But few so young as Guy. 


Some die old and some die young 
And some die soft in bed, [shot, 
While some are stopped by a guerilla’s 
And these are better dead. 


In some the spirit ebbs away 
Before the heart stops beating, 

In some the spirit burns so fierce 
That their death becomes a beacon. 


Guy Moquet wore the tricolor 

Each fourteenth of july, | Death 
When France was sold to the Men of 
He kept France living underneath 
And so he had to die. 


‘Oh, have you dreamed the dreams 
of love ? 

Have you known the good of a girl ? ” 

Oh, I have dreamed but never known, 

But others are young and life goes on, 

Oh, life will be rich and full ! 


Guy Moquet was so tall and young 

He was barely seventeen, 

The pariah dogs they shot him down, 

And crowned him with a martyr’s 
crown, 

He was so young and clean. 


Wednesday morning. Chateaubriant. 
Reveille’s sombre sound. 

Ten yards apart by every hut 

The Nazi guards stand round. 


The night was hot; a panic shot 
Had whistled through our wall. 
We knew and waited for what would 


come, 
We sat discussing in stoic calm; 
Which one of us will they call ? 


A machine gun trained upon our hut 
The Lieutenant at the door, 

He looks around with a sly smile; 

We hear one name—no more. 


Moquet ! Our hearts stop beating. 
Our lad with a ready smile ? 
Each one would die instead of him: 
Low spoke Madame Kerival: 


‘“ My husband this day must die, 
I’m ready to die by his side, 
So take me out to the firing squad 
And leave young Guy alive.” 


A \woman’s a clod to the pariah dogs 
They let her plea pass by, 

Oh, some die old and some die young 
But few so young as Guy. 


‘“Oh, have you dreamed the dreams 
of love, 

I have dreamed and never known, 

A girl’s sweet body Ill never enjoy, 

My life has just begun.” 


Bravely, bravely Guy Moquet, 
Bravely you must die, 

For others are young and life goes on, 
Your death for them is a blazing sun, 
You will hold your head up high. 


The tumbril lorry ran through the 
town; 

The tears were plain to see, 

But the Marseillaise in the town’s sad 
heart 

Told them France would be tree. 


The tumbril lorry ran out of town 

‘Co the pit where brave men must fall, 

But the hearts of men in that little town 

Were joined to the men the whole 
world round 

In the International. 


The tumbril lorry is on its way, 

The sound of its wheels unheard, 

For the ringing youth of Guy Mogquet 
Was singing the ‘“‘ Young Guard.” 


Guy Mogquet faced the firing squad, 
He was so young and tall, 

Guy Moquet fainted in the pit 

And they shot him where he fell. 


Oh, your weakness is a trivial thing, 

To the strength of you last fine ride, 

And the sound of your young voice 
raised in song 

Told that the day would not be long 

When France would rise up fighting 
strong, 

And avenge a brave lad who died. 


’ Bs) 


Black Book 


by Hans Kahle 


GERMAN 


SPEAKING 
political journalists, exiled from their 


WRITERS AND 
native lands because of their anti- 
fascist words and deeds, persecuted by 
Hitler’s hangmen all over Europe, have 
published a book which contains 
dynamite in every line, The Black Book 
of the Nazi Terror. 

Although in Mexico, where they 
have found asylum, they are far from 
the front line, this book, written in the 
Spanish language and published by the 
Free Book Anti-Nazi Publishing House, 
is as sharp a weapon as a bayonet. 

Ties’ not .only *a” literary, * but a 
political achievement. 

These writers felt the solemn obliga- 
tion of denouncing the vile crimes of the 
German barbarians and their only-too- 
many obedient henchmen, of expressing 
their hate for those who are inspiring, 
ordering, and committing the ghastly 
atrocities against the peoples of Europe. 
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The German anti-fascist writers 
especially, realising the great respon- 
sibility of the German people for these 
crimes, wanted to give proof of their 
solidarity with the oppressed nations in 
Europe, and of their adherence to the 
war aims of the United Nations, the 
utter destruction of fascism. 

Some of the editors of the Black 
Book belonged to the editorial commit- 
tee of the famous Brown Book, whose 
English edition caused such a sensation 
in London ten years ago. 

Then, in 1933, they wrote a book 
about the Nazi terror in Germany, 
under which many of them had 
personally suffered, and whose first 
victims had been German democrats 
and anti-fascists. 

To-day, in Mexico, they have 
brought out an international book, 
picturing the fate of Europe under the 
Nazi boot, written and illustrated by 
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radon ia coded: 


writers, artists, and leading politicians: 
of 16 nations. 

The relation between the two books. 
is obvious. ‘‘It began in Germany 

. .” writes Heinrich Mann in the 
Black Book. 

The list of collaborators in preparing 
the Black Book contains some of the 
best names of the European literature of 
our day. 

It reaches from the German Nobel 
prize winner, Thomas Mann, to the 
famous Polish writer, Josef ’Wittlin, 
from the great Russian novelists Mik- 
hail Sholokov to the Spanish Essayist, 
Juan Rejano, from the great Dutch 
reporter Pieree van Paassen, to the 
master of political reportage the Czech, 
Egon Erwin Kisch. 

It represents at the same time a 
cross section of the political history of 
Europe. It includes the conservative 
French deputy Henri De Kerilles, the 
former Communist member of the 
Prussian Diet, Paul Merker, the Italian 
Socialist Francisco Frola, and the 
German Catholic Hubertus Prinz von 
Loewenstein. 

Besides these writers and politicians 
of fame, are many more splendid names, 
Ludwig Renn, Anna Seghers, author of 
the ‘‘ Seventh Cross,’’ Alexei Tolstoi, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, Bruno Frank, 
Genevieve Tabouis, Ferdinant Bruck- 
ner and the two great anti-fascist 
Mexican writers, Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano and Antonion Castro Leal. 

But the Black Book is not only an 
accusation of the brown and_ black 
gangsters, it contains also the list of 
honour of those men, groups and 
peoples, who have led and are leading 
the struggle for the defence of human 
rights and liberties. 

Upright intellectuals, who put up a 
spiritual resistance, illegal organisa- 
tions of the workers, groups of daring 
partisans or well disciplined armies— 
all are heroes of the struggle against 
Fascism. 

This book is the writers’ answer to 
fascism. It should be published in 
English. It will help us in the fight. 


Russia at War 


by Ivor Montagu 


THERE CANNOT BE ANYONE WHO HAS 
missed reading Ehrenburg’s war com- 
mentaries and who has not been 
swayed back on his heels by their fierce- 
ness and violence, their acid, biting 
edge. 


They contrast with the convention of 
British journalism and bring home in a 
humiliating way the far deeper com- 
prehension that he possesses of con- 
temporary crimes, and the consequent 
wholesale dedication to immediate 
tasks of which Soviet civilisation has 
proved itself capable. 

Here in this book (‘‘ Russia at 
War,” Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) is 
Ehrenburg’s contribution to the first 
year of the battle, averaging about two 
and a half despatches a week and 
‘sorted out into categories, ‘‘ Germans,”’ 
Baliireiies, 6" Friends, “and “ Our 
selves,’ with a chronological arrange- 
ment within-these categories. 

Of course it has been impossible to 
maintain top level, or avoid occasional 
echoes over such a quantity. But the 
best of Ehrenburg is like a four-ton 
bomb followed by incendiaries, utterly 
devastating and leaving searing burns, 
not only on the enemy but on the 
conscience of that other enemy, the 
slacker on our own side. 

It was wise, too, to give an inclusive 
collection rather than a selection, for 
by reading consecutively one can gain 
several clues to the changes undergone 
by the Russian spirit in the course of 
the war. 

A fierce indignation at the opening 
outrage, followed by a no less fierce 
astonishment and horror, not only that 
the German could be even more 
atrocious than he had been imagined, 
but that he should have power to 
perform his atrocities on such a scale; 
then these feelings succeeded by an 
implacable resolution. 

In his contemporary pieces, not of 
course yet collected, still a fourth phase 
is reflected: an unconquerable mood of 
suffering and grimness. Ehrenburg 
interprets and gives voice to what his 
country is feeling. 

How does he do it with such force ? 
Priestley, who in his preface calls the 
commentaries ‘‘ the best writing of 
their kind that the United Nations 
can show “‘ ascribes Ehrenburg’s suc- 
cess to his eye for significant detail.” 

It is true, I think, and perhaps the 
fruit of his trained brilliance in report- 
age, that Ehrenburg is at his amazing 
best when dealing with something real. 

A phrase from a captured letter, a 
reply—or silence—from a prisoner, a 
gesture from a Red Army man; and 
there, together with the aptly wedded 
comment from Ehrenburg, you have 
resulting a whole human being, a 
whole culture, the essence of the war. 

As Cuvier could construct an animal 
from a bone, Ehrenburg is the master 
of transfiguration of the detailed flash 
into the convincing, authentic sample 
of the general. 


Tchaikovsky: Variations on a Rococo 
Theme. Danya Shafran and the Lenin- 
grad State Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by A. V. Gauk (Decca 
X 269-71). 

Bliss: Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 


Solomon and the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult (H.M.V. C 3348-52). 
Bliss: Quartet in B Flat. Griller String 
Quartet (Decca K 1091-4). 

Chopin: Nocturne in E Flat and Three 
Studies. Solomon (H.M.V. C 3345). 
Shostakovitch: Polka ( from Age of Gold 
Ballet) and Moussorgsky: ‘‘ Boris God= 


unov’’—Love Music, Act 3. National 
Symphony Orchestra of America, con- 
ducted by Hans Kindler (H.M.V. 
C 3346). 


Mozart: Arzas (from ‘* The Magic Flute” 
and ‘* The Marriage of figaro”’). Dennis 
Noble (baritone) and Halle Orchestra, 
conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 
(FIVE ViGs9239).. 

Bizet: Song of April and Chausson: 
Le Colibri. Maggie Teyte (soprano) 
accompanied by Gerald Moore (H.M.V. 
DA 1833). 


Ravel: Piece en forme d’Habanera and 
Kreisler: Caprice Viennois. Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin) and Marcell Gazelle 
(piano) (H.M.V. DA 1832). 


Reviewed by T. H. 


IT CANNOT BE DENIED THAT THE 
gramophone companies have made 
very wise use of wartime conditions 
and the consequent drastic reductions 
in production of gramophone records. 
Since they were aware of the fact that, 
whatever new recordings were issued, 
they could always sell the full quota, 
we find an unprecedented proportion 
of new works, or at any rate first 
recordings of lesser known classics, in 
each month’s list. 

Decca, for example, have shown 
great enterprise in letting us have a 
number of Soviet recordings, the latest 
of which is Tchaikovsky’s ‘* Variations 
ona Rococo Theme,” for solo ’cello and 
orchestra. This deserves special men- 
tion for it introduces to us Danya 
Shafran, Laureate of the All-Union 
Competition, who is a ’cellist of most 
outstanding merit, displaying great 
technical brilliance and uncommon 


DECGGA presents a new series 
of recordings from the USSR 


‘Prince Igor’ by Borodin. Sung by Artists of the Bolshoi 
Theatre, Moscow, with the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra 


Scene of Yaroslavna with Vladimir of Galicia 
Sung by K, Derjinskaya and A. Pirogey 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State 
Orchestra. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev 
X. 265 


Konchak's Air 

Sung by M. Mikhailov. Accompanied by 
the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. 
Conductor Professor A, Orlov, x. 266 


The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 

The Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra and 

Choir. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev X.267 

The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
(conclusion) 

Duet of Prince lgor and Yaroslavna 

Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Baturin 

Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State 

Orchestra, Conductor L. Steinberg X. 268 


X Series 12” Gold Label 6/- plus tax 3/1 Id. 


Montague and Capulet - - - J&| 
Friar Laurence: Dance - - 7A} 
Romeo and Juliet before Parting - Z4 


Prokofiev's ‘Romeo and Juiiet’ Ballet Suite No. 2. Played 
by the Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
the composer. 


Romeo and Juliet before Parting (concl.) 
Dance of the Antillese Girls - 7As 
Romeo at the grave of Juliet - - Z.6 


Z Series 10” Gold Label 4/- plus tax 2/74d. 


muscianship in this, by no means easy, 
work. We shall expect great things 
from her in the future. 

H.M.V.’s association with the British 
Council has yielded fine results. This 
month they have given us a truly 
monumental recording of Arthur Bliss’ 
piano concerto with Solomon as soloist. 
The orchestra, conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult, is the Liverpool Philharmonic, 
who have shown themselves to be 
Britain’s outstanding wartime orches- 
tra. The concerto is a long work of 
great originality and power, and, while 
drive and energy are its most notable 
features, it also contains passages of 
great lyrical beauty, particularly the 
opening of the slow movement. Solo- 
mon gives a great performance, he has 
been associated with this work from 
the beginning and gave its first per- 
formance at the New York World’s 
Fair, for which it was specially com- 
posed. Technically this recording is as 
good as anything we have yet heard. 

Last month Decca issued another 
major work by Bliss, his string quartet, 
which I recommend most strongly to 
lovers of chamber music. It has found 
its ideal interpreters in the Griller 
Quartet who, but for the war, would 
without doubt be world-famous by now. 

Among smaller works that deserve 
to be mentioned is one that has been 
recorded literally dozens of times 
before but never more beautifully than 
by Solomon: Chopin’s Nocturne in 
E Flat, which is coupled with three 
studies by the same composer. 

Shostakovich’s ballet ‘‘ The Age of 
Gold ” is a biting political satire and 
the polka from it is as clever a piece of 
orchestral foolery as anything I have 
ever heard. This cynical impression of 
the League of Nations has been recorded 
by the National Symphony Orchestra 
of America under Hans Kindler, to- 
gether with the Love Music from 
Moussorgsky’s ‘* Boris Godounov.”’ 

For those who like opera sung in 
English, Dennis Noble sings magnifi- 
cently with the Halle Orchestra in 
arias from Mozart’s ‘‘ Figaro” and 
** Magic Flute.” Maggie Teyte, that 
great exponent of French songs, can be 
heard again in an unexpectedly fine 
song by Bizet and another one by 
Ernest Chausson. 

Yehudi Menuhin, whose recent 
charity tour in this country was such 
a tremendous success, has made one of 
his finest records in playing Piece en 
Forme d’Habanera by Ravel, the 
beauty of his muted tone has to be 
heard to be believed. It is a pity that 
it is coupled with another version of 
Kreisler’s ever popular Caprice Vien- 
nois, which he gave us only a short 
while ago. 
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Ideology and Music 


In this Open Letter to Mr. Ernest Newman, Music Critic of the 


Sunday Times, CHRISTIAN DARNTON discusses the social basis of music 


and the activities of compoers to-day. 


Dear Mr. Newman, 


A COUPLE OF MONTHS AGO YOU TURNED 
the attention of readers of The Sunday 
Times to the question, raised by Alan 
Bush, in The Author, of the status and 
function of music generally, and of 
composers particularly, in society. In 
the course of your articles, in which 
you indulged in the past-time of lifting 
from their contexts fragments of quota- 
tions, you appeared to take the view 
that music was somehow sacrosanct— 
shall I say, in a state of grace ?—and 
was removed by spiritual barriers from 
the prosody of causal connection with 
the ‘‘ ordinary events’ of everyday. 

To reinforce this idealist standpoint 
you attempted to raise a sort of musical 
‘* Bolshevik bogey” by remarkable 
assertions about music in the U.S.S.R., 
by dark implications of the sinister 
activities of the Workers’ Music 
Association, and by personal attacks 
on several people (including a dis- 
torted reference to a comment con- 
cerning myself). 

As one of those actively interested in 
the W.M.A., I wrote a personal letter 
to you protesting against your mis- 
chievous misrepresentations. I received 
no reply from you. 

I therefore propose to take up the 
matter again, with the request that in 
any answer you may care to make you 
will not cloud the issue by trying to 
catch out myself (or anyone else) by 
digging up fragments of other people’s 
opinions and statements to suit the 
convenience of the argument. 

* * * 


Before I say anything else, I must 
make my own standpoint clear. I assert 
that no technique of inquiry into. the 
nature of a phenomenon is proper if an 
attempt is made to isolate the object 
under discussion from its context. 

As special instances of what I mean, 
let us consider for a moment the words 
** progressive”? and ‘“‘ reactionary.” 
They are, it seems, words which you 
are unable adequately to define. Yet 
it is really quite a simple business. 

What learned people call the concept 
** progressive ”’ is dependent entirely on 
its context. In other words, it would be 
correct to say that the music of Mozart 


and of Beethoven was progressive in 
their times; but it would be reactionary 
were anyone to attempt to write music 
in either of their styles to-day. It is 
clear, therefore, that the concepts 
‘* progressive ’’ and “‘ reactionary ”’ are 
not absolutes: that is, they possess no 
permanency of meaning in themselves. 
It is of cardinal importance to be clear 
on this point, since everything that 
follows is based on this standpoint. 
Briefly, the matters in dispute are: 
1) whether music has a social basis; 
(2) whether those who believe that it 
has a social basis should attempt to 
direct their musical activities so as to be 
in harmony with the movements 
(developments) of society. 


Bases of Music 


Before proceeding further, I wish to 
suggest to you that the bases of music 
are threefold: (1) physical, (2) social, 
(3) personal. j 

By physical basis I mean the scientific 
laws governing the vibrations-per-sec- 
ond which determine the pitch of a 
given note, the phenomenon of the 
octave, the natural harmonic scale, the 
tunings of the divisions of the octave, 
and so forth. 

By social basis I mean the causal 
relation between a particular form of 
society (tribal, feudal, capitalist, social- 
ist) and the kind of art produced by 
that society, e.g., ritual dances of 
hunting and primitive agricultural 
tribes, religious music produced by a 
society dominated by church-feudalism, 
and secular music-to-be-listened-to by 
those with sufficient leisure (while 
others do the work). 

By personal basis I mean _ those 
recognisable idiosyncracies of style in 
contemporaries such as, shall we say, 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg. 

It is the second basis in the above 
catalogue, the social basis, that appears 
to be the principle point of disagree- 
ment between us. 


The Facts 


Now, the facts of the case are indis- 


putably as follow :— 

Music is not all of one indistinguish- 
able kind. There are differing kinds of 
music. Without going outside Europe, 
without, even, going farther back in 
tuume than the sixteenth century, two 
main kinds of music are discernible. I 
call these Folk-Music and Art-Music. 
To bring the matter up to date, we 
must add a third kind. Commercialised 
Music. 


Ee CANTIENAC TE ONG 1 
A) Folk-\fusic 


In every country itis found that there 
is a particular kind of music, produced 
by the “‘common people.” This is 
Folk-Music. What are its characteris- 
ucs ? It is mostly anonymous music— 
that is, the composer is generally un- 
known. The music is either for songs 
or for dances, which have a definite 
purpose, a function. The songs very 
often are songs of lament or of revolt, 
frequently sung to words with esoteric 
meanings. As an example, our English 
Cutty Wren may be cited. The dances, 
on the other hand, usually are con- 
nected with fertility rites, harvesting, 
and the like. The originally erotic 
Spa ‘ish Sarabande is a case in point. 
Gal:. ing Peascods is another. 


By) Art-\Music 


Here indeed is an embarrassment of 
Ehoice for my short letter. “Let me 
select Palestrina and Bach; Mozart: 
Beethoven and Weber; Wagner and 
Debussy; Webern: Khachaturian. 

These are all composers who are at 
the least as well known to you as to 
anyone. I will not as I said above, 
embark on a discussion of the personal 
basis of their music, if only because it 
is sufficiently familiar. 

But can it not be said that the 
particular kind of music that Palestrina 
wrote reflected the church-feudalism of 
his day, the era of feudal ascendancy ? 
Are not the social changes following the 
Reformation of the Church discernible 
in the music of Bach, with his essentiaily 
new attitude of pietism ? 

Is it not true that Mozart, servant of 
princes though he was, was in real 
alliance with the stirring of the then 
new, progressive, class of bourgeoisie, 
who were fighting for ascendancy over 
the decaying feudal aristocracy in their 
secret societies, and so forth ? 

Is it not manifest that Beethoven was 
acutely concerned with the social 
revolutions of his day (see the dis- 
appointment reflected in the changed 
dedication of the Eroica Symphony; 


see also Fidelio and his Conversation 
Books) and that this social attitude was 
reflected in, was actually the conscious 
basis of, his music ? 

Is it not the case that Weber, as was 
pointed out some years ago by your 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Edwin 
Evans, was the last composer who could 
turn his hand equally to an opera or to 
a waltz, before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion created the great cleavage in 
society, a cleavage which, inevitably. 
was faithfully reflected in music ? 
(More of this presently). 

Are not the Wagner music-dramas 
the product no. only of the pan- 
Teutonic nationalism (arising out of 
the newly expanding industrialism of 
the German states) but of a society in 
Which it was economically possible for 
them to be conceived and produced ? 

Is not Debussy the product of his 
times ? The times of unruffled dreams 
of revealed beauty, undisturbed by 
inconvenient thoughts of how the other 
nine-tenths of society were living? (A 
Dreyfus, and a later Jaurés, scarcely 
served to more than ripple the pleasant 
surface, until competing greeds and 
unresolved conflicts burst open in 
IOI 

And Webern? Is not his music the 
epitome of the ivory tower, the un- 
conscious shrinking of a sensitive soul 
from the crude realities of this harsh 
external world? Finally, is it not 
clear that Khachaturian shows in the 
most unmistakable manner the bright 
confidence of the dawning rights of 
humanity, released from bondage ? 

Perhaps you will try to dismiss this 
as hyperbole. Perhaps the same thing 
could be said in different ways. Cer- 
tainly the theme could be expanded 
and developed, if I had the time, and 
you the patience, to read on. So do not, 
whatever you do, quarrel with the way 
I have put things. I must give you the 
credit of being able to see what I am 
trving to say, even if you take exception 
to the manner of the saying. 


‘C) Commercialisea Music 


I mentioned above the case of Weber, 
as being the last composer before the 
Great Schism. Thereafter, as you well 
know, came the era of the Great Waltz 
Kings, and the later Commercialised 
Jazz ot Tin-Pan Alley. This is music 
all right. But it is as different alike 
from Folk-Music and from Art-Music 
as is chalk from cheese. 

I have no space to expatiate on this 
curious phenomenon of our capitalist 
society. But I heartily recommend you 
to read Background of the Blues, by 
Iain Lang (published, I am glad to 
say, by the Workers’ Music Associa- 
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tion). 
2 Questions, | Answer 


All the music in the three categories 
listed above is readily distinguishable. 
There are differing kinds of music, 
produced by (and for) differing classes 
in society. As the form of society 
changes, so does the form and content 
of its music change. 

I will now pose two questions: (1) 
Why didn’t Wagner write music like 
Palestrina’s ? (2) Would it have been 
possible for Bach to have composed 
the music of Beethoven ? 

The answer, in each case, is mani- 
festly No. But this simple negative 
does not take us to the root of the 
matter, does not help us to understand 
\why the answer is so emphatically No. 

You may point out (quite truly) that 
Wagner was a very different sort of 
person from Palestrina, and that uxor- 
ious old Bach in no way resembled 
Beethoven. You may give a hundred 
and one reasons, and turn and iyvist as 
much as you like in the doing of it. Yet 
they will all beg the one question Why ? 
—-unless, indeed, you take the simple 
and sensible course of saying, with me, 
that the only single answer which 
adequately explains all the facts, is that 
the social conditions were not present to 
have made possible any such anticipa- 
tory vision on the part of Bach, or to 
have enabled Wagner to have exchanged 
the velvets and perfumes of Parsifal for 
the more austere trappings of the 
Missa Brevis. 

The conclusion is clear and inescap- 
able: Music Aas a social basis. 


EXAMINATION 2 
The Position To-day 


At this moment in time our every 
activity is dominated by the war of 
liberation against fascism—whether you 
hike it or not. It would serve no purpose 
to reiterate the argumenis T put to you 
in my first letter. 

But I claim to have demonstrated in 
this letter that music has a social basis. 
That being so, it is beyond questior: 
necessary to attempt a formulation of 
ideas, of ideals and of intentions. 

It is as necessary for musicians to do 
this as it is necessary to have the 
Atlantic Charter, the Twenty-Year 
Treaty of Alliance between this country 
and the Soviet Union, and, in fact, a 
grand stratee. for the conduct of the 
war. 

It is equally beyond question that it 
is the greatest «uschief to indulge in 
malicious denigrations, slurs and 
slanders, and deliberate misrepresenta- 


tion of the aims of those of us who are 
working for the progressive ideals of 
mankind. 

It may be that at times we make mistakes. 
It may be that at times we go about things 
in the wrong way. But it is indeed an index 
of the poverty of our opponent's arguments 
when the best they can do is to mount a 
performance of Aunt Sally, specially set up 
by thein for the derisive pleasure of knocking 
her down, 

In conclusion, I will repeat one 
passage from my letter to you: ‘‘ We 
welcome criticism, from whatever 
source, provided that the aim is to help 
and not to sting; to destroy, the better 
to construct; and to point out wrongs 
that they may be righted. At all times 
and in all situations it is impermissible 
for the word to be abused as an injurious 
barb, and the pen to be perverted into 
an instrument of discomfiture. At this 
particular time and in this special 
situation, the yielding to such jejune 
temptations is unforgivable.” 

Yours sincerely, 


CHRISTIAN DARNTON. 


Theatre 


J. B. Priestley Comes 


to a City by Diana Hutber 


VESjenJa Bay PRIESTLEY, HAS eG Osle 
indeed to a city. He has opened the 
gate, and should not the sights 


within suit all playgoers the worse 
for them. The People’s Entertain- 
ment Society in sponsoring his new 
play at the Globe have chosen well. 

Priestley in the majority of his 
other plays, both those concerning 
this and tbe after-life is pitiless in 
revealing the human foibles of his 
characters but coes propound the 
solution of their d:‘fculties. 

In this new play, of extraordinary 
dramatic constructior for the British 
stage, naving orly twe acts, he finds 
the solution to the age old cry of 
‘“ you can’t change human naturt.”’ 
Human circumstances can and du 
change human nature. 

The theory that given a competi- 
tive and cut-throat environment men 
and women themselves develop mean 
and bestial characteristics has been 
proved in practice both in- Nazi 
Germany and elsewhere. That man 
is not inherently wicked or damned 
with original sin is a proposition not 
unknown to philosophers, both pro- 
fessional and amateur. Thatsections 
of society, other than the working 


class, are ready and willing forsocial 
change and prepared to accept this 
change is a truism. To combine 
these ideas in one play is the triumph 
of Priestley. 


His unfailing eye for human 
comedy and pathos, combined with 
his unerring instinct for ‘‘ good 
theatre’? have produced a play 


memorable in the annals of British 
Drama. 

The comedy of visitants to a new 
land, some hostile, some indifferent, 


and some enthusiastic has been 
played out before our own eyes 
during the last twenty-five years. 


The merit of «Priestley isthavaen 
makes his visitants live in an atmos: 
phere that we are familiar with— 
under the microscope they repeat the 
drama for our benefit. We know 
why some hate and fear the new city 
where there is meither want ‘nor 
privilege. This» *° why ” hasinever 
been. so . clearly \explaineédeaaal ne 
methods of winning support for 
unfamiliar ideas by explanation, 
organisation and agitation are well 
brought out in the last act. 
Priestley’s: new) found Siar heim. 
ordinary people who know and love 
what they are fighting for finds clear 
expression. Is this..a-play with a 


“message. >? Ves, “anc patesimur ie 
better for -1t. It, shouldy have yam 
extended run in. every,/theatre, of) 


Britain and pass into the permanent 
repertoire of all amateur societies to 
replace for ,ever, wei hope, those 
tiresome drawing-room comedies. 


| ‘Com petition 


New Words for Old 


Ho! brother Teague, dost hear de decree, 
Lilliburlero, bullen a la 
Dat we shall have a new: deputie 
Lilliburlero, bullen a la 
Lero, lero, lilliburlero 
Lilliburlero bullen a la 
Lero, lero, lero, lero 
Lilliburlero bullen a la 
You know the melody to these 
words: Lilliburlero is the theme-tune 
to the short B.B.C. feature ‘* {nto 
Battle.” It is a 17th century army 
song. The army to-day hums it—but 
it needs new words. Provide them— 
six verses, and chorus if you like. 
Prizes: 10s. first, 5s. second, but 
other good ones will be printed. Send 
them in by September Ist, addressed to 
Lilliburlero, OUR TIME, 28-29 South- 
ampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
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